THE DEEPENING TWILIGHT OF BARBARISM
electric chandeliers that went before; angle-poise reading-lamps
that would swing and bend in any desired direction, though
suggesting dentists' apparatus. Were not vicious in appearance;
and indirect, reflected lighting was used from several subsidiary
points in a room. Where industrial design was at its worst was
in any decorative effect intended to brighten up functional fit-
tings. Lamp-shades and ash-trays were perhaps the most ornate,
mean and fussy form of household decoration, though book-ends
ran these very close. It was the period of the mock bronze finish
to hardware and the artificial ageing of gilt and parchment. At
the same time a great many famous old lines in household fur-
nishing were either discontinued or debased. It was of melan-
choly interest to assemble, in series, successive variants of such
outstanding products as the eighteenth-century Windsor chair,
or the mid-Victorian 'Rose, Shamrock and Thistle1 (mauve
flowers encrusted on white) china breakfast service, or the small
Regency picture-frame. The gradual deterioration of quality,
design, workmanship was most remarkable. If one wanted an
ordinary small brown-black teapot, a blue and white china
beer-mug, or a simple-flowered small white china basin, one
could only hope to find it in some old-fashioned vilhige shop.
New British lines in cheap china and glass combined the sordid
with the flashy.
People who bought or rented unmodernized houses had great
difficulty in buying suitable furniture and fittings for them.
Unless one was rich enough to. go to one of the very few shops
that still employed their own craftsmen and catered for culti-
vated taste, the unappetizing choice was between the mass-
produced mock-antique, the modernist 'gorblimey' or 'god-
awful9 in veneered walnut or bleached oak, tubular steel, light- "
coloured plywood. The only solution was to 'shop in the past'
at country sales, street markets, or antique shops.
This break in tradition had an obviously depressing effect on
the British Export Trade and in 1935 an 'Art in Industry'
Exhibition was held at Burlington House to improve matters.
One hundred thousand people attended, but the exhibits tended
to reflect the dead academic taste of the old-fashioned poly-
technic schools where the ghost of Ruskin still walked,. The
Government was then persuaded to sponsor a National Register
of artists who could be recommended to manufacturers as per-
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